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UNSELFISHNESS; 


THE    MINER'S    DAUGHTER. 


THE  tale  I  am  about  to  relate  occurred 
some  years  ago,  before  the  present  laws  with 
regard  to  collieries,  or  to  children  working  in 
mines,  were  made.  There  are  some  situations 
in  life  in  which  it  is  scarcely  thought  possible 
for  young  women  to  maintain  a  respectable 
and  Christian  character,  or  to  lead  a  godly, 
sober,  and  religious  life.  The  object  of  this 
tale  is  to  show  that  they  may  not  only 
do  so  in  the  most  trying  as  well  as  laborious 
situations  of  life,  but  that  they  may,  in  the 
lowliest  positions,  set  an  example  which 
others  might  follow  with  advantage;  and 
may  practise,  amid  their  labours  and  self- 
denial,  some  of  the  highest  virtues  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable.  Having  explained  this, 
I  shall  now  relate  some  part  of  the  history 
of  Rose  Thornley,  The  Miner's  Daughter. 
She  was  the  second  girl  in  a  family  of 
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eight  children.  Her  father  was  a  collier, 
working  in  the  coal  mines,  which,  useful 
though  they  are,  sadly  disfigure  one  of  the 
prettiest  valleys  of  England. 

The  small  house  where  Thornley  "s  wife 
and  children  lived,  and  whither  he  came  for 
rest  and  refreshment  whenever  he  was  above 
ground,  stood  close  to  the  pits. 

Thornley  was  a  kind  husband,  a  very 
affectionate  father,  an  honest,  sober,  hard- 
working man.  With  all  these  qualities, 
which  usually  ensure  some  degree  of  pro- 
sperity to  the  poor,  he  found  it  hard  to 
maintain  a  wife,  and  bring  up  such  a  large 
family,  on  his  own  earnings  as  a  miner.  It 
might  have  been  better  if  his  wife  had  been 
able  to  add  her  own  industry  to  increase  the 
fruits  of  his :  but  Mary  Thornley  was  very 
weakly,  and  her  gentle,  amiable  disposition 
was  much  tinctured  with  indolence.  She 
bore  with  patience  many  evils  which  a  more 
resolute  temper  and  greater  energy  might 
have  rectified;  but  after  the  birth  of  the 
youngest  child  she  became  very  delicate 
indeed,  and  to  attend  to  the  baby  was  quite 
as  much  as  she  could  do. 

Now  in  order  to  understand  fully  what 
was  our  little  Rose's  position  in  her  family, 
I  must  describe  of  what  that  family  consisted. 
First,  there  was  the  eldest  girl,  who,  at  the 
time  this  story  begins,  was  turned  of  sixteen. 
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How  well  might  she  have  supplied  a  mother's 
place  !  but  poor  Mrs.  Thornley  had  indulged 
and  spoiled  her  first-born  child,  and  was 
afterwards  too  tender  or  too  indolent  to 
correct  her  faults.  Ellen  was  therefore  an 
idle,  vain,  untidy  girl ;  ignorant  of  all  a  girl 
ought  to  know,  and  spending  her  time  in  all 
that  a  girl  in  her  position  should  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  The  consequence  was,  that  her 
father,  in  the  short  time  he  passed  in  the 
house,  was  usually  displeased  with  her ;  and 
Ellen,  to  escape  from  reproof,  would  contrive 
to  get  away  from  it,  and  join  her  equally  idle 
companions.  Another  misfortune  to  poor 
Thornley  was,  that  his  eldest  boy,  who  might 
also  have  been  a  great  help  to  him,  being 
now  more  than  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  a 
cripple  ;  he  had  got  under  a  coal  cart  when 
a  child,  and  was  now  a  deformed,  miserable- 
looking  object,  very  irritable  and  discon- 
tented in  temper.  The  next  of  his  children 
was  a  very  fine  lad  of  rather  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  who  was  working  with  him 
in  the  pits,  and  a  great  help  and  comfort  to 
his  family :  this  was  the  poor  mother's  pet. 
After  him  came  Rose,  who  was  now  between 
nine  and  ten — we  will  leave  her  disposition 
and  character  to  display  itself;  then  next  to 
her,  was  dear  Willy,  her  favourite  brother, 
about  seven  years  and  a  half  old;  the  two 
next  were  also  boys  of  six  and  four,  and  there 
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was  the  baby,  of  whom,  as  it  died  in  weaning, 
we  shall  say  no  more. 

Such  was  the  family  of  Thornley  the 
miner.  The  illness  of  his  wife,  the  idleness 
of  his  eldest  daughter,  and  the  helplessness 
of  his  eldest  son,  were  heavy  trials  to  him. 
To  lighten  his  cares  and  assist  him  in  earning 
enough  to  support  his  family,  he  resolved  to 
take  two  more  of  his  children  to  work  in  the 
mines.  Ellen  was  too  giddy,  vain,  and  ill- 
behaved  to  be  trusted  in  such  a  place ;  the 
cripple  could  do  no  work ;  there  were  only 
Rose  and  Willy  who  could  be  employed. 
When  the  poor  man  told  his  little  smiling 
Rose  that  she  was  to  go  down  to  the  coal 
pits  to  labour  with  him,  in  that  dark  dreary 
place,  and  asked  how  she  could  bear  to  be 
down  there  in  darkness  and  dirt,  shut  out 
from  the  pleasant  light,  the  glad  sunshine 
and  fresh  breezes,  the  green  fields  and  trees, 
and  singing  birds,  and  all  other  pleasant 
things,  Rose  lifted  up  her  little  loving  face 
to  her  father's  black  one,  and  answered — 

"  No  matter,  father ;  you  will  be  with  me 
in  that  dark  place." 

"And  Willy!"  said  the  poor  father.  "My 
boy,  will  you  come  too  ?  " 

"  If  Rose  does,"  said  Willy,  clinging  to  his 
sister's  hand. 

"Yes,  brother,  we  will  both  go,"  said 
Rose,  smiling  till  her  whole  face  seemed  to 
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be  one  sweet  joyous  smile.  "  Yes,  we  will 
both  go  down  into  the  pits,  and  work  so  hard 
— Oh !  so  hard,  that  soon  father  can  come  up 
and  live  here,  and  sit  out  at  the  door  like 
mother,  and  do  nothing ;  for  we  shall  make 
such  a  heap  of  money — Oh !  such  a  heap  ! 
up  that  high ! "  and  she  lifted  her  hand 
nearly  as  high  as  her  head  from  the  ground. 

"  Won't  that  be  joyful,  Willy  ?— now 
won't  that  be  joyful  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Rose,"  said  Willy ;  and  he  turned 
and  hid  his  little  face  on  her  neck,  for,  poor 
child!  he  had  been  down  in  the  pits;  and 
what  child  in  whose  heart  the  first  fresh 
feelings  of  life  are  springing  could  wish  to 
go  there  again,  and  work  in  them  too  ? 

Rose  encouraged  her  little  brother,  and, 
kissing  him  as  he  thus  buried  his  tearful  face, 
whispered  again,  "  Won't  it  be  joyful,  when, 
father  sits  out  there  in  the  sun,  like  mother, 
and  thinks  about  nothing  ?  and  we  shall  be 
working  then  to  help  him  as  he  has  helped 
us,  you  know,  Willy ;  and  won't  it  be  joyful?" 

"  Yes,  sister,"  said  Willy  with  a  sob, 
"  only  the  dark  is  so  frightful." 

"  But  God  is  in  the  dark, Willy ;  don't  you 
know  how  mother  tells  us  that  when  we  don't 
want  to  go  to  bed?'' 

"  I  will  go  with  you,  Rose,"  said  the  child, 
Etill  clinging  to  her. 

"  And  I  will  go  with  father,"  said  Rose. 
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"  And  you  will  both  be  with  God,  my  dear, 
dear  children  ! "  cried  the  poor  father,  folding 
them  both  to  his  bosom.  It  was  a  hard 
struggle  to  the  poor  father  to  take  his  dear 
pretty  little  children  down  into  the  dark, 
black  coal  pits;  but  the  poor  have  seldom 
a  resource ;  and  at  the  time  this  story  refers 
to,  children  could  earn  a  great  deal  by  work- 
ing in  these  places. 

So  a  few  days  after,  little  Rose  and  Willy 
might  have  been  seen  seated  in  the  bucket, 
and  descending  into  the  coal  vaults. 

How  little  do  we  think,  while  enjoying  the 
delights  of  a  blazing  coal  fire  on  a  winter's 
day,  of  all  that  men,  girls,  and  children  have 
undergone  to  procure  it  for  us !  Still  less 
do  people  generally  reflect  when  they  cheapen 
silk  goods,  or  marvel  at  the  price  of  a  riband, 
of  all  the  poor  workman  has  undergone  to 
make  them.  The  happiness  of  workmen  is  to 
have  employment,  and  we  should  rejoice  to 
give  it  to  them,  while  those  who  have  money 
to  spare  should  reflect,  that  to  go  where  they 
can  get  goods  at  underhand  prices,  is  in 
general  little  short  of  a  sin,  since  those  who 
can  afford  to  sell  cheaper  than  others  usually 
pay  their  work-people  far  less.  I  do  not 
know,  however,  that  this  has  anything  to  do 
with  my  story,  as  those  who  buy  cheap  coals 
are  obliged  to  buy  a  worse  article  at  a 
lower  price,  which  is,  indeed,  a  frequent  ill- 
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consequence  of  poverty;  but  those  who 
purchase  superfluous  articles  of  dress  at  a 
lower  price  than  their  value,  cause  more 
injury  than  they  are  aware  of  to  the  poor 
workmen.  The  manufacturer  may  secure 
his  profit,  but  the  workman  feels  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  diminution  of  wages.  If  prices 
be  cheap,  wages  must  be  cheap  also. 

To  return  to  Rose.  Behold  now  our  little 
colliery  girl !  Poor  little  Rose !  Her  cheeks 
were  red,  her  dark  eyes  were  bright,  her 
hair  that  would  curl  of  itself  fell  all  about 
that  little  happy  face  in  its  own  natural  way, 
for  it  grew  just  as  nature  willed  it,  and  was 
neither  turned  up  nor  down,  nor  curled,  nor 
plaited,  but  just  left  to  do  as  it  pleased. 
Her  forehead  was  broad  and  fair,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  a  light  shone  on  it,  for  the  child 
was  happy,  and  her  desire  to  do  good,  or  to 
be  good,  shone  out  there,  and  in  the  beam 
of  her  bright  loving  eyes. 

Rose  went  down  to  the  dark  coal  pit; 
down,  down,  down,  from  the  glad  sun  and 
pleasant  air;  she  held  her  little  brother's 
hand,  and  her  other  arm  pressed  him  close 
to  her  side,  and  she  whispered, — for  a  feeling 
of  awe  hushed  her  voice, — "  No  matter, 
Willy,  we  shall  be  happy  down  here  ;  we 
will  work  for  father,  for  father  has  worked 
for  us.  Don't  be  afraid,  Willy ;  God  is  in 
the  dark  :  mother  says  that." 
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And  down  they  came  into  the  black  coal 
pits,  and  the  colliery  life  began.  Little 
children,  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  impatient 
for  some  fresh  pleasure9  fretful  for  some  new 
toy,  wanting  some  forbidden  dainty, — you 
may  be  seen  crying,  passionate,  rebellious, 
because  your  pleasure  is  not  at  once  gratified, 
because  you  are  not  allowed  to  have  all  you 
like,  or  fancy  you  want, — now  think  of  the 
many  poor  children  who  are  forced  to  toil 
for  a  bit  of  bread,  who  are  even  sent  out  by 
their  poor  parents  to  beg  for  it.  Do  you 
then  suppose  that  Jesus  Christ  can  ever 
accept  you  as  his  children,  while  you,  to 
whom  God  has  given  so  many  good  things, 
grieve  yourselves  and  torment  your  friends 
and  servants,  from  the  desire  of  having  more  ? 
Oh,  no !  my  little  friends,  believe  me  it  is  in 
vain  that  you  are  educated  as  Christian  chil- 
dren, unless  you  try  to  show  that  you  indeed 
love  Christ  by  keeping  his  commandment 
and  loving  one  another;  being  kind  to  all, 
tender-hearted,  self-denying,  patient  and 
merciful ;  for  Christ  said,  "  So  shall  all  men 
know  that  ye  are  my  disciples  indeed,  if  ye 
have  love  one  to  another." 

Rose  and  little  Willy  were  now  what  is 
called  "  drawers  "  in  the  coal  mine,  that  is, 
they  were  employed  in  drawing  the  great 
baskets  of  coals  which  the  miners  filled  to 
the  entrance  of  the  pits,  from  whence  they 
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were  raised  to  be  carted  away.  This  is  often 
very  hard  work,  so  that  the  poor  little  chil- 
dren who  some  years  ago  were  employed,  at 
almost  the  earliest  age,  in  these  mines,  were 


dreadfully  overworked,  and  sometimes  found 
fallen  over  their  baskets  in  a  state  of  utter 
exhaustion  :  they  had  been  under  hard  task- 
masters, who  treated  them  as  we  frequently 
see  cruel  boys  and  girls  treat  the  wretched 
beasts  of  burden  whom  they  overload,  and 
beat,  and  torture. 

This  was  not  so  in  the  case  of  Rose  and 
Willy:  their  good  father  was  with  them, 
and  he  took  care  that  they  should  not  be 
overworked,  because  if  the  overseers  were 
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to  do  so  he  would  have  taken  them  a  way. 
Rose  was  active,  stout,  and  healthy,  far 
stronger  than  her  brother,  and  she  always 
took  the  greater  part  of  the  burden,  and 
helped  him  so  much,  that  the  children  were 
able  to  earn  three  shillings  and  sixpence 
each  weekly.  This  was  a  wonderful  help  to 
their  father ;  seven  shillings  a  week  gained 
to  him  by  the  labours  of  a  little  girl  of  ten 
and  a  boy  of  eight  years  old !  He  loved 
them  more  than  ever ;  and  though  their  lives 
were  not  so  pleasant  as  when  they  worked 
or  played  at  home,  and  ran  about  in  the 
green  fields,  still  they  also  loved  their  father 
and  mother  far  more  than  ever,  for  they  felt 
they  were  of  use  to  them,  and  knew  that 
their  parents  were  grateful,  affectionate,  and 
considerate.  The  father  tried  to  do  his  duty 
to  the  children,  and  the  children  then  tried 
to  do  theirs  to  the  father. 

But  a  great  misfortune  occurred  in  the 
history  of  the  miner's  family  when  the  two 
children  had  been  working  in  the  pits  a  little 
more  than  one  year.  One  day,  during  the 
hour  when  the  men  stopped  for  rest,  Thornley 
was  sitting  beneath  the  light  of  the  lamp, 
reading  one  of  those  religious  books  which 
are  now  so  easily  obtained  by  the  poor,  and 
which  he  was  fond  of  reading  when  he  had 
time.  His  back  was  against  the  black  wall 
of  coal ;  his  second  son,  that  fine  lad,  then 
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nearly  fourteen  years  old,  reclined  beside  him ; 
Rose  was  drawn  close  to  his  other  side ;  his 
arm  was  passed  round  his  dear  child,  and  her 
head  rested  on  his  breast ;  little  Willy,  who 
was  very  tired,  lay  stretched  on  the  ground 
with  his  head  on  her  knees  fast  asleep.  It 
was  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  the  miner  and  his 
children  as  they  thus  sat  in  the  dark  coal  pit 
beneath  the  light  of  the  suspended  lamp. 
But  ah  !  who  knoweth  what  a  day,  an  hour, 
a  minute  may  bring  forth  ? 

The  hour  of  repose  ended,  Thornley  arose 
again  to  labour ;  Rose  jumped  up ;  little 
Willy  stretched  out  his  arms  and  rubbed  his 
heavy  eyes  ;  the  elder  son,  strong  and  active, 
set  him  on  his  feet.  "  Come,  my  children," 
said  the  father,  wrapping  the  book  he  had 
been  reading  in  a  paper,  and  putting  it  into 
his  pocket,  "  it  is  God's  will  that  here  below 
we  should  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our 
brow,  for  this  is  the  consequence  of  sin  ;  but 
we  may  do  so  gladly  and  thankfully  now, 
since  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  became  even  like 
one  of  us,  and  suffered  and  died  for  sin,  that 
we  through  faith  in  his  merits  might  enter 
into  everlasting  re.st  when  this  short  life  is 
over." 

So  saying,  Thornley  the  miner  set  his  two 
younger  children  to  work;  and  then,  calling  his 
other  boy,  he  went  with  him  to  another  part 
of  the  pits  where  they  were  ordered  to  work. 
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They  were  preceded  by  a  man  bearing  a  light. 
About  ten  minutes  after  Thornley  had  left  his 
younger  children  a  loud  explosion  was  heard 
throughout  the  pits ;  Rose  and  Willy  fell 
on  their  faces  and  thought  the  whole  place 
would  be  blown  up:  it  was  one  of  the  explo- 
sions of  fire-damp,  wliich  so  often  occur  in 
collieries.  The  children  were  unhurt,  and 
soon  rose  up  again  as  well  as  ever;  but, 
alas !  their  good  father — their  fine  active 
elder  brother,  both  met  their  death ! — the 
boy  was  killed  on  the  spot,  the  poor  man 
was  alive  when  help  reached  him,  but  so 
dreadfully  injured  that  there  could  be  no 
hope  of  his  recovery. 

It  was  a  sad  sight  to  see  that  poor  man 
and  his  lifeless  son  carried  home  to  the  house 
they  had  left  that  morning  in  health  and 
strength:  and  here  I  must  remark,  that 
while  all  persons  admit  the  truth  of  the 
uncertainty  of  life,  yet  most  persons  speak 
of,  or  think  of,  death  as  an  event  that  is  only 
to  occur  in  old  age.  Perhaps  poor  Thornley 
might  have  done  so  too ;  but  though  death 
was,  to  him,  unexpected,  it  did  not  find  him 
unprepared;  for  his  peace  was  made  with 
God  through  the  sacrifice  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  by  faith  in  his  merits  he  trusted  to  be 
justified  from  sin,  and  accepted  by  his  Father 
in  heaven. 

What  a  difference   is  seen   between  the 
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Christian  and  the  sinner  when  surprised  by 
death !  The  man,  by  whose  negligence  in 
not  covering  the  lamp  this  sad  accident  oc- 
curred, was  likewise  mortally  injured;  but 
he  was  unprepared  to  meet  his  God ;  and 
while  Thornley  was  calm  and  at  peace  amid 
his  bodily  sufferings,  the  spiritual  fear  and 
anguish  of  the  other  increased  his  pains. 
Poor  Thornley's  grief  appeared  to  be  only 
for  his  wife  and  children :  but  after  a  little 
time  he  said, — 

"  I  can  leave  them  to  God,  because  He  has 
told  us  to  do  so.  He  will  be  the  Father  of 
the  fatherless,  and  the  Friend  of  the  widow." 

But  his  wife  did  not  hear  these  words. 
Poor  woman  !  her  mind  had  never  been  very 
strong,  and  the  shock  was  more  than  she 
could  bear,  when  she  saw  her  husband  carried 
home  dying,  and  her  son,  her  favourite  boy, 
quite  dead.  She  nearly  lost  her  reason,  and 
became  quite  childish,  almost  as  if  she  were 
unconscious  of  her  loss  and  sufferings.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  his  little  Rose  that  the 
dying  father  spoke;  he  called  her,  and  she 
got  on  her  knees  beside  him  on  the  bexl, 
and  he  said, — 

"  Rose,  I  am  going  to  God ;  you  must  try 
to  do  his  will  while  you  are  left  here  on 
earth,  that,  through  the  grace  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  you  may  come  to  be  with  me  when 
you  too  are  called  to  die.  Rose,  you  must 
u3 
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take  care  of  your  dear  mother ;  I  leave  her 
to  you:  you  must  work  for  your  younger 
brothers,  and  try  to  make  your  eldest  sister  a 
better  girl.  My  poor  little  child,  you  will 
have  much  to  do ;  but,  Rose,  remember  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  became  a  child  as  well 
as  a  man,  and  left  an  example  to  children  as 
well  as  to  men.  He  can  feel  for  men,  and 
He  can  feel  for  children  too.  Pray  to  Jesus 
to  help  yoii,  and  look  to  Jesus  to  save  you ; 
and  remember  my  last  words — Take  care  of 
your  mother." 

And  so  poor  Thornley  kissed  his  child,  and 
soon  afterwards  he  died. 

Now,  when  the  funeral  was  over,  and  the 
house  was  quiet  and  mournful,  little  Rose 
sat  for  some  time  as  if  she  were  quite  be- 
wildered, and  could  do  nothing,  and  think  of 
nothing;  she  saw  her  poor  mother  walking 
up  and  down  the  house  as  if  looking  for 
something,  muttering  to  herself,  and  talking 
about  her  husband  and  son  as  if  they  were 
alive ;  and  Rose  sat  weeping  and  feeling  full 
of  sorrow.  She  thought  how  good  and  kind 
her  father  had  been,  and  she  felt  as  if  she 
never  could  be  happy  or  merry  again  now 
that  he  was  gone ;  but  while  she  was  thus 
thinking  of  the  father  she  had  lost,  some 
words  came  to  her  mind  which  she  had  heard 
that  father  often  say  ;  the  words  were  these, 
— "•  If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  commandments." 
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Rose  knew  that  Christ  had  said  this  to  his 
disciples ;  and  that  He  had  said  also,  "  Even 
as  I  love  my  Father  and  keep  his  command- 
ments." Then  the  little  girl  thought  to  her- 
self, that  Christ  meant  by  this  to  show  that 
the  best  way  to  prove  love  was  by"  actions, 
not  by  words  only ;  that  it  is  useless  to  say 
we  love  God,  or  to  call  ourselves  Christians, 
unless  we  do  what  God  commands  us,  and 
keep  the  precepts  Christ  taught  us. 

"  And  so,"  said  Rose  to  herself,  "  if  I  love 
my  dear  father  who  has  gone  to  heaven,  I 
must  keep  his  commandment,  to  take  care  of 
poor  mother.  And  by  God's  help  so  I  will," 
added  the  little  girl  to  herself;  and  then  she 
rose  up  from  the  chair  she  sat  on,  and  knelt 
down  beside  it,  and  prayed  to  God  to  give 
her  strength  and  grace  to  do  her  duty  in  that 
state  of  life  to  which  He  had  been  pleased 
to  call  her. 

Rose  was  not  yet  twelve  years  old;  she 
was  a  stout,  active  child  certainly,  yet  it 
appeared  unlikely  that  she  would  be  able  to 
fulfil  her  poor  father's  dying  charge.  How- 
ever, where  there  is  a  will  there  generally  is 
also  a  way;  and  when  Rose's  conduct  is 
known  this  will  be  clearly  seen. 

The  first  effort  she  made  to  fulfil  this 
charge  was  by  speaking  to  her  eldest 
sister. 

"  Ellen,"  said  Rose,  taking  the  idle  girl's 
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hand,  as  she  stood  lolling  in  the  doorway, 
"  Willy  and  I  must  go  to  our  work  again." 

(l  Go,  if  you  wish  it,"  cried  Ellen,  drawing 
away  her  hand. 

"  Ellen,  why  won't  you  come  too  and  help 
to  earn  something?  Poor  mother  can  do 
nothing  now,  and  father  is  gone — why  don't 
you  work,  sister?" 

"  Because  I  don't  choose  it,"  was  Ellen's 
reply ;  and  she  walked  out  of  the  door, 
adding,  "  I  could  do  something  better  than 
that ;  I'll  never  make  a  slave  of  myself." 

Poor  unfortunate  Ellen !  She  did  what 
she  fancied  was  better  than  working  in  the 
coal  pit :  she  found  she  could  not  be  sup- 
ported any  longer  in  idleness,  and  so  she 
went  off  to  the  nearest  large  town,  a  manu- 
facturing one,  and  what  became  of  her  there 
it  was  long  before  her  family  ever  knew. 
Years  afterwards  Rose  discovered  that  idle- 
ness had  led  to  sin,  and  sin  had  led  to  misery 
and  sorrow. 

Rose  and  Willy  returned  to  the  mine  and 
resumed  their  labour.  But  Willy  was  a 
delicate  boy,  and  often  felt  fatigued  ;  Rose, 
therefore,  took  far  the  greater  part  of  his 
work  on  herself,  and  helped  him  so  much, 
that  he  was  paid  just  the  same  for  his  daily 
labour  while  he  did  not  do  nearly  so  much  as 
she  did. 

After  Thornley's  death,  the  poor  mother, 
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who  was  unable  to  earn  her  own  bread,  got 
a  small  weekly  allowance  from  the  parish, 
which,  together  with  the  earnings  of  Rose 
and  Willy,  might  have  kept  her  and  them ; 
but  then,  there  were  the  cripple  boy  and  the 
two  little  ones ;  and,  do  what  she  could,  Rose 
found  she  could  not  get  enough  to  keep  them 
all  in  food.  Still  she  went  on  cheerfully,  and 
every  Saturday  night  she  joyfully  brought 
to  her  mother  the  wages  they  got.  She, 
poor  woman,  was  quite  incapable  of  knowing 
how  hard  her  dear  children  worked  for  her. 
But  after  some  time  it  was  found  that  the 
family  had  not  enough  to  live  on,  and  that 
without  enough  food  to  eat,  little  Rose  and 
Willy  would  soon  lose  their  strength  and  be 
unable  to  work.  The  parish  officers  there- 
fore came  to  poor  Mrs.  Thornley's  house, 
and  it  was  decided  that  she  and  the  cripple 
must  go  into  the  workhouse,  and  that  the 
two  youngest  boys  must  be  placed  out  with 
T,  man  who  took  boys  in  that  way  to  work  on 
his  farm.  It  was  a  great  grief  to  Rose  to 
think  of  parting  with  her  mother,  above 
all  when  she  had  to  go  to  the  workhouse. 
She  wept  much,  and  said  she  could  not  let 
her  go,  for  it  was  her  duty  to  work  for  her 
mother  and  take  care  of  her. 

The  parish  officers  quite  agreed  that  it 
was  so ;  they  were  kind  men,  whose  hearts 
had  not  been  hardened  by  becoming  accus- 
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tomed  to  scenes  of  want,  and  misery,  and 
vice ;  they  pitied  the  good  daughter,  but  told 
her  that  it  was  her  duty  to  take  advantage 
of  the  public  charity  provided  for  her 
mother  for  the  present  distress,  because 
God  had  not  given  her  the  means  of  other- 
wise supporting  her;  but  that  when  she  and 
her  brother  grew  older  and  stronger,  it 
would  then  be  equally  their  duty  to  relieve 
the  public  of  that  charge,  and  prevent  their 
poor  mother  from  having  to  eat  the  scanty 
bread  of  compulsory  charity. 

Mrs.  Thornley  and  her  cripple  son  were 
taken  to  the  workhouse ;  and  the  home  they 
had  left  appeared  lonely  and  sad  to  the 
children  who  stayed  behind.  These  children 
went  on  with  their  work  in  the  mines  as 
usual,  but  poor  Willy  seemed  to  have  lost 
heart,  he  pined  for  his  mother,  and  soon 
grew  weak,  and  so  pale  and  thin,  that  it  was 
easy  to  see  he  could  not  go  on  working  as 
he  had  done.  So  one  day  Kose  came  to  the 
overseer  of  the  mines,  and  said,  "  If  you 
please,  sir,  I  have  a  favour  to  ask." 

"  Well,  my  little  Kose,"  said  he,  for  all 
the  men  and  the  masters  too  were  very  kind 
to  Rose  and  fond  of  her,  "it  is  seldom 
you  ask  a  favour ; — do  you  want  a  holiday 
to  go  merry-making?" 

"  No,  sir,  not  that ;  but  I  think  the  sun 
and  air  might  do  my  brother  good,  and  that 
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it  would  be  better  for  him  not  to  come  down 
to  work." 

"And  what  will  your  brother  do  then, 
Rose  ?  he  will  lose  his  wages." 

Rose  grew  very  red,  and  looked  down  on 
the  ground. 

"We  could  not  afford  that,  sir;  but  you 
see  I  have  done  almost  all  the  work 
lately,  and  I  think  I  could  go  on  and  do  the 
same  that  we  both  did ;  and  if  the  work  is 
done,  maybe  you  will  pay  all  the  same  as  if 
Willy  were  here." 

The  overseer  was  quite  surprised ;  but  he 
said  he  would  see  about  it,  and  if  Rose  did 
the  work  which  two  had  done  before,  he 
knew  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  paid 
accordingly. 

Rose  did  so,  and  then  took  her  little  brother 
up  from  the  mines  and  left  him  at  home  ;  and 
the  good  girl  was  happy  to  think  he  could 
sit  out  in  the  sun,  or  play  in  the  grass,  while 
she  was  doing  his  work  in  the  dark  mine. 
There  was  no  envy,  hatred,  or  malice  in  her 
heart,  for  she  had  learned  to  love  God,  and 
to  try  to  imitate  the  Saviour,  who  pleased 
not  himself,  and  taught  us  to  bear  each 
other's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  his  law  of  love. 

But  no  change  could  do  Willy  good ;  he 
pined  away  from  day  to  day,  and  one  evening 
when  his  sister  came  home  to  see  him,  she 
found  him  so  ill,  that,  tired  as  she  was,  she 
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set  out  directly  and  walked  a  long  way  to  fetch 
the  doctor.  The  doctor  came,  and  said  he 
thought  Willy  had  better  go  to  the  infirmary; 
but  when  the  boy  heard  this  he  threw  his 
arms  round  Rose's  neck  and  cried,  "  Sister, 
let  me  die  with  you !  Oh,  sister,  don't  let  me 
go  among  strangers,  for  I  like  to  see  your 
face  and  hear  your  voice,  and  you  tell  me 
about  father,  and  about  God  and  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  I  shall  soon  die  and  leave  you, 
Rose,  and  we  shall  see  each  other  no  more, 
and  never  work  together  any  more." 

Then  Rose  kissed  her  dear  brother,  and 
said,  "  We  will  keep  together  as  long  as  we 
can,  Willy ;  we  will  not  part  till  God  takes 
you  to  heaven,  for  father  told  us  God  will 
take  to  heaven  even  the  poor  children  who 
love  Jesus  Christ,  and  try  to  do  his  will  and 
follow  his  example;  and  you  love  Jesus 
Christ,  don't  you,  Willy  ?  I  know  you  do,  for 
I  have  seen  you  cry  many  times  when  I  read 
to  you  out  of  father's  Testament  about  his 
cruel  sufferings  for  our  sins." 

"  Yes,  Rose,  I  do  love  Jesus  Christ,"  said 
little  Willy, — "do  you  think  He  loves  me?" 

"  Oh  !  yes,  brother,  it  is  here  in  the  Bible, 
see,  'I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 
that  seek  me  early  shall  find  me.'  Don't 
you  remember  that  long  ago,  when  we  were 
little,  father  taught  us  that  verse?" 

The  next  night  Willy  died.     Rose  did  not 
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go  to  work  in  the  morning.  The  overseer  of 
the  mine  suspecting  something  had  happened, 
as  she  never  stayed  away  without  cause,  went 
to  the  house  to  inquire.  He  found  the  boy 
dead ;  the  sister  was  on  her  knees  beside 
him ;  her  face  was  bent  over  the  Bible,  which 
was  open  before  her.  Some  tears  had 
dropped  on  the  verse  she  had  been  looking 
at.  "  I  love  them  that  love  me,  and  those 
who  seek  me  early  shall  find  me."  It  was 
thus  that  Rose  was  seeking  to  comfort 
herself  when  no  one  was  nigh  to  comfort  her. 
She  was  calling  to  mind  how  her  brother  had 
sought  God  early,  and  now  she  believed  he 
had  found  him  for  ever  and  ever. 

The  overseer  made  a  small  collection  to 
enable  Rose  to  bury  her  brother  without 
calling  on  the  parish  to  do  so ;  for  he  said,  as 
she  had  supported  him  while  he  lived,  it 
would  be  painful  for  her  to  leave  this  last 
duty  to  others ;  and  that  the  money  he  got 
for  her  was  a  tribute  to  her  merits  as  a  good 
industrious  girL 

When  all  was  over  she  felt  much  cast 
down;  her  brother  had  been  very  dear  to 
her;  they  had  always  lived  and  worked 
together;  their  sorrows  and  joys  had  been 
one ;  and  now  there  was  no  one  to  joy  or  to 
sorrow  with  her.  The  tears  would  often 
flow  down  as  she  toiled  in  the  coal  mine 
alone,  but  then  she  would  think  of  the  bright 
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happy  place  whither  he  was  gone,  and  feel  it 
was  selfish  to  wish  him  back  with  her. 

Thus  did  two  more  years  pass  away  with 
Rose  Thornley.  During  all  that  time  she 
laboured  in  patience  and  hope,  seeking  for 
no  change,  and  desiring  no  pleasure.  She 
was  a  cheerful,  a  happy,  but  a  quiet  girl ; 
the  rude  men  respected  and  liked  her ;  they 
protected  her  from  any  insult,  and  showed 
her  every  kindness ;  she  was  called  "the  Rose 
of  the  coal  mine,"  and  she  was,  indeed,  like 
a  beautiful  rose  in  a  dreary  and  barren 
desert.  She  was  beautiful  with  love  and 
goodness,  and  the  blessing  of  God  appeared 
to  rest  on  her  youthful  head,  and  to  prosper 
the  work  of  her  hands.  She  was  happy  at 
her  work,  for  she  worked  for  love,  and  had 
an  object  in  all  that  she  did.  That  object 
was  to  fulfil  her  father's  dying  charge ;  and 
love  to  her  poor  mother,  whom  she  desired 
to  rescue  from  the  workhouse,  animated  her 
labours.  Every  morning  she  prayed  to  God 
to  grant  her  strength  to  attain  that  object, 
and  every  night  she  thanked  God  for  ena- 
bling her  through  another  day  to  do  some- 
thing towards  it. 

In  consequence  of  her  unremitting  labours, 
and  careful  economy,  she  was  enabled  to 
save  up  a  small  sum ;  and  as  she  was  now 
nearly  sixteen,  and  still  strong  and  active, 
she  found  that  by  working  what  is  called 
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"  double  turns/'  she  could  earn  the  large 
sum  of  three-and-sixpence  a  day.  No  sooner 
was  she  satisfied  of  this  fact,  than  she  asked 
the  overseer  to  allow  her  to  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring town,  and  bring  her  mother  home ; 
she  told  him  she  would  have  done  so  before, 
but  she  did  not  like  to  take  her  mother  home 
until  her  cripple  brother  could  come  too. 

"  And  you  will  take  the  support  of  both  on 
yourself,  girl?"  said  the  overseer :  "  be  careful 
what  you  do,  for  strength  won't  last  for  ever." 

"  No,  sir  ;  it  will  only  last  as  long  as  God 
pleases,"  Rose  answered  ;  "  but  while  we  have 
it  we  must  do  our  duty  with  it." 

"Well,  Rose,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and 
I  think  you  must  have  God's  blessing  with 
you.  If  you  were  like  any  other  girl  I  should 
think  you  were  doing  foolishly  in  bringing 
your  mother  and  brother  to  live  on  your  earn- 
ings ;  but  you  can  do  what  others  cannot." 

"  It  is  God  who  enables  me,  sir,"  said  Rose, 
blushing ;  "  because  I  try  to  fulfil  his  will 
He  gives  me  the  means  of  doing  so." 

Rose  went  to  the  town,  and  brought  home 
her  mother  and  the  cripple.  It  was  a  happy 
evening  that  the  now  reunited  members  of 
the  miner's  family  passed  in  their  little  cot. 
Poor  Mrs.  Thornley  had  been  greatly  bene- 
fited by  her  sojourn  in  the  workhouse.  She 
had  for  many  years  been  a  pious  woman, 
but  she  had  been  indolent,  and  too  fond  of 
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ease,  and  of  thinking  of  her  own  ailments ; 
she  had  thought  herself  very  hardly  off  even 
in  her  husband's  lifetime,  but  the  regular 
habits  and  spare  diet  of  the  workhouse  had 
had  a  good  effect  on  her  mind  ;  it  was 
much  stronger  than  before  she  went  there, 
and,  what  was  better,  she  had  become  much 
more  spiritually  minded.  Sorrow  and  trial 
have  usually  a  good  effect  on  a  Christian 
mind ;  she  now  experienced  this,  and  thanked 
God  even  for  her  afflictions.  Perhaps  if 
she  had  not  come  from  the  workhouse  she 
might  have  grieved  more  on  re-entering 
the  house  where  her  children  had  been 
more  numerous,  and  where  her  husband 
and  she  had  lived  from  the  time  of  their 
marriage.  Now  she  was  left  with  only  two 
children  out  of  eight,  for  I  should  have  before 
mentioned  the  death  of  the  two  youngest 
boys,  who  fell  victims  to  fever  shortly  after 
Willy's  death.  Her  eldest  daughter  no  one 
heard  of,  and  Rose  and  the  cripple  were  the 
only  two  that  remained  with  her.  But  the 
widow's  joy  was  so  great  at  her  deliverance 
from  the  workhouse, — so  happy  was  she  to  be 
with  her  good  child  again,  and  to  sit  down  to 
her  own  humble  tea-table,  that  she  could 
only  praise  God  for  his  goodness,  and  a  smile 
of  gladness  soon  followed  a  tear  of  regret  for 
the  lost. 

As  for  the  cripple,  he  too  had  derived  im- 
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provement  from  the  discipline  of  the  work- 
house. He  had  formerly  lived  in  idleness, 
and  his  temper  had  been  soured  and  fretted 
by  feeling  himself  of  no  use  to  any  one.  In 
the  workhouse  he  had  learned  to  do  some 
work,  and  Rose  soon  found  she  could  get  him 
to  make  small  nets  and  mats.  She  let  him 
suppose  that  his  work  was  of  more  advantage 
to  her  than  at  first  she  had  thought  it  could 
be,  and,  thus  encouraged,  it  was  wonderful  to 
see  how  rapidly  this  unhappy  creature  re- 
covered a  more  amiable  and  natural  tone  of 
mind  and  temper.  As  the  shrivelled,  half- 
withered  plant  revives,  and  opens,  and 
blooms  beneath  the  sunbeams,  so  did  his 
sour  disposition  and  unkind  temper  change 
and  soften,  and  kindle  into  love,  under  the 
influence  of  his  sister's  sympathy,  tenderness, 
and  cheerful  encouragement.  When  she 
returned  of  evenings  from  the  pits,  however 
tired  she  was,  Rose  seldom  talked  of  her 
own  fatigues  or  labours.  She  looked  at  her 
brother's  work,  talked  to  her  mother  about 
what  she  had  been  doing,  listened  to  what 
they  both  had  to  say,  or  sometimes  amused 
them  with  the  relation  of  things  that  had 
occurred,  or  stories  that  she  had  heard.  It 
is  not  wonderful  then  that  Rose  was  made 
happy  in  the  home  she  was  the  means  of 
supporting ;  to  make  others  happy  is  to 
ensure  our  own  happiness. 
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But  the  greatest  happiness  and  reward  to 
this  good  girl  was  the  entire  change  in  her 
poor  cripple  brother ;  he,  who  had  seemed 
neither  to  love.  God  nor  man,  now  received  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  thus  proved  that  he  was 
the  child  of  God,  for  "whosoever  loveth  is 
born  of  God,  and  knoweth  God."  The  world 
which  he  had  appeared  to  hate,  because  he 
could  not  enjoy  it  as  he  saw  others  do,  now 
became  dear  to  him,  since  for  it  Christ  died 
as  well  as  for  him. 

Even  while  suffering,  the  cripple  was 
gentle,  patient,  kind,  and  desirous  to  make 
others  happier  than  himself.  The  effort  made 
him  happy  too.  The  brother  and  sister  loved 
each  other  now  as  they  had  never  done 
before,  and  Rose  often  said  to  herself,  "  God 
has  given  me  this  brother,  as  a  brother  born 
again,  instead  of  dear  Willy  whom  He 
took/' 

One  happy  year  had  Rose  worked  labori- 
ously yet  cheerfully  for  her  mother,  her 
brother,  and  herself — a  happy,  happy  year 
it  had  been!  On  the  New  Year's  day 
they  had  entered  into  their  old  and  once 
deserted  home.  Alas  !  when  that  day  came 
round  again  death  had  a^ain  entered  the 
miner's  family,  and  the  cripple,  the  happy 
cripple,  had  left  that  little  family  one  the 
less  in  number.  He  died  in  peace,  in  happi- 
ness, almost  in  joy,  like  one  leaving  dear 
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friends  with  regret  to  go  to  a  better,  still 
happier  home. 

God  saw  fit  to  try  poor  Rose,  and  she  felt 
the  trial ;  if  we  did  not  feel  our  trials  they 
would  cease  to  be  such,  and  their  end  would 
not  be  answered.  Rose  had  now  one  less  to 
work  for,  but  Oh!  how  gladly  would  she  work 


harder,  if  she  could  do  so,  provided  the  dear 
cripple  brother  were  to  be  seen  sitting  by 
the  hearth,  netting  or  making  his  mats,  with 
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his  Bible  often  open  on  his  knee,  or  listening 
while  his  mother  read.  There  was  now  one 
the  less  to  work  for,  one  the  less  to  care  for; 
one  voice  the  less  in  the  evening  song  of 
praise ;  one  bended  knee  the  less  in  the  morn- 
ing prayer.  The  Cf  good  night "  and  the  "good 
morning "  were  sad  when  first  exchanged 
between  the  mother  and  daughter  alone. 
But  Rose  saw  that  her  mother  felt  this  loss 
deeply,  and  she  directed  all  her  efforts  to 
lighten  it  to  her.  The  cripple  had  latterly 
been  the  poor  mother's  constant  companion 
during  the  long  hours  while  Rose  was  en- 
gaged at  her  labour  in  the  mine ;  and  she 
saw,  perhaps  with  some  secret  pain,  that  the 
disabled  son  who  could  do  nothing  for  the 
mother  but  talk  with  her  over  past  times,  or 
whom  the  mother  might  care  for  and  comfort, 
was  probably  dearer  to  her  and  more  neces- 
sary to  her  happiness,  though  not  to  her 
subsistence,  than  the  daughter  whose  toil 
supported  her;  who  worked  so  hard  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours,  making  up 
from  the  night  for  what  the  length  of  the 
day  could  not  do,  as  to  gain  double  the  wages 
that  others  earned.  This  was  perhaps  a 
painful  thought  to  Rose,  but  it  is  a  thought 
which  others  too  may  know.  We  cannot 
always  make  those  we  serve  love  us  more 
than  they  love  others,  who  perhaps  do  not 
serve,  but  only  please  them.  This  may  be 
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for  another  trial  of  our  nature,  the  sinfulness 
of  which  God  would  have  us  to  struggle 
with,  that  by  the  operation  of  his  grace  it 
may  be  subdued,  and  that  nature  raised  and 
purified,  and  made  more  to  resemble  the 
mind  that  was  in  Christ,  the  mind  He  made 
manifest  to  mankind  by  his  perfect  character 
and  conduct  under  all  circumstances  and  in 
every  trial. 

Rose  was  an  unlettered  girl,  barely  able  to 
read  the  Bible,  for  she  had  gone  to  work  in 
the  coal  mine  before  she  was  ten  years  old ; 
but  she  had  quick  feelings,  and  she  saw  this 
case  as  it  really  was.  At  first  she  was  much 
hurt  by  her  mother's  preference  for  the  child 
who  had  led  a  useless  life  and  been  a  great 
trouble  to  her  until  the  last  happy  year ;  and 
she  thought  her  mother  did  not  understand 
her  conduct,  nor  value  the  exertions  she  had 
made ;  but  when  Rose  came  to  think  of  this 
feeling  she  was  ashamed  of  it,  and  when  she 
went,  as  she  said,  to  speak  of  it  in  prayer, 
she  resolved  with  God's  help  to  put  it  aside. 
"  If  mother  never  cared  for  me,  nor  for  any- 
thing I  did,"  she  said,  "is  not  my  duty  to 
her  the  same  ?  Am  I  jealous  of  her  love  for 
my  brother?"  Then  Rose  prayed  God  to 
forgive  her  for  that  feeling ;  and  she  arose, 
and  tried  to  do  all  she  could  to  make  up  to 
her  mother  what  she  had  lost. 

She  went  on  working  with  all  her  might : 
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she  was  still  young,  and  very  strong ;  but  it 
was  nevertheless  surprising  to  see  a  girl,  so 
quiet  and  gentle  as  she  was,  perform  such 
severe  labour.  Her  strength  was  not  quite 
what  it  used  to  be  ;  and  Rose  often  thought 
of  what  the  overseer  had  said,  "  strength 
will  not  last  for  ever."  But  when  these 
words  came,  with  a  pang  of  fear,  across  her 
mind,  she  recalled  also  her  reply  to  him,  "  It 
will  last  as  long  as  God  pleases  ;"  and  then 
she  prayed  for  stronger  faith,  and  felt  per- 
suaded that  when  God  did  not  please  that  that 
strength  should  last,  He  would  provide  some 
other  means  for  the  support  of  those  who 
trusted  in  Him,  and  did  their  duty  in  his 
faith  and  fear.  Her  chief  grief  was  that 
her  mother  was  left  alone  most  part  of  the 
clay,  and  so  much  missed  her  dear  cripple. 
The  widow  sat  lonely  by  the  hearth;  but 
when  her  good  daughter  came  home  she 
grew  glad,  for  the  cheerful  face  of  the  young 
girl,  even  if  it  were  blackened  by  coal-dust, 
warmed  the  mother's  heart,  and  made  glad 
that  solitary  place.  Then  Rose  was  grati- 
fied, and  felt  how  wrong  she  had  been  to  be 
jealous  of  the  brother  that  was  gone.  "  I 
only  needed  to  take  the  same  pains  to 
please  her  and  to  make  her  happy,"  she 
would  say  ;  "  for  all  the  money  I  could  ever 
earn  would  never  purchase  love." 

Now  Rose  was  quite  right  in  saying  our 
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strength  will  last  as  long  as  God  pleases. 
Her  simple  trust  in  God  was  rewarded,  and 
her  desire  to  do  her  duty,  and  fulfil  her 
father's  dying  charge,  was  doubtless  accepted 
by  Him.  Rose  knew  this — felt  it — even 
when  her  heart  was  bleeding  with  sorrow, 
and  her  young  head  was  bowed  down  as  the 
bulrush  in  the  storm.  Her  strength  lasted 
as  long  as  her  poor  mother's  life.  Mrs.  Thorn- 
ley  was  never  the  same  after  the  cripple's 
death,  and,  in  about  a  year  and  a  half  after 
that  event,  she  began  rapidly  to  decline. 

The  way  it  came  about  was  this :  one  day 
Rose  was  quite  overcome  when  drawing  a 
heavy  load  in  the  pits.  She  felt  exhausted, 
and  nearly  fell  over  the  small  cart  or  barrow 
she  was  drawing.  At  that  moment  the  over- 
seer came  up.  Every  one  was  good-natured 
and  kind  to  Rose,  who  deserved  such  kind- 
ness ;  and  though  idle  labourers  complained 
of  this  man's  harshness,  she  always  thought 
him  very  kind. 

"  My  girl,"  he  now  said,  "  I  tell  you  once 
for  all,  that  if  you  do  not  cease  this  over- 
exertion,  your  strength  will  be  destroyed, 
and  you  must  be  laid  up  useless  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  There  is  reason  in  all  things, 
Rose :  some  won't  work  at  all,  and  others 
work  too  hard.  I  tell  you,  you  overtask 
your  strength,  and  it  will  not  last  more  than 
unother  six  months,  at  this  rate." 
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"  Perhaps,  sir,"  said  Rose,  though  she 
could  yet  scarcely  speak,  "  perhaps,  before 
another  six  months,  I  shall  not  want  it  so 
much.  God,  they  say,  fits  the  back  to  the 
burden ;  and  poor  father  often  told  us  that 
the  duty  of  to-day  is  greater  than  the  duty 
of  to-morrow.  Before  six  months  come 
round  I  may  have  some  other  means  of 
providing  for  my  mother." 

"  You  should  send  her  back  to  the  work- 
house," was  his  answer. 

Rose  turned  pale.  "  No,  sir,"  she  replied ; 
"  I  was  obliged  to  yield  to  her  going  there 
when  I  was  a  child,  and  there  were  so  many 
of  us ;  but  now,  with  God's  help,  she  shall 
go  there  no  more,  unless  He  deprives  me  of 
the  power  of  working  for  her  :  and  then — 
and  then,"  said  Rose,  turning  away  her 
head,  and  dashing  off  a  tear,  "then  we 
must  go  there  together." 

Now,  that  very  evening,  when  she  went 
home,  Rose  found  her  poor  mother  com- 
plaining ;  and,  singular  to  say,  before  the 
six  months  came  round,  the  widowed  mother 
was  safely  housed  in  that  eternal  home 
whence  the  inhabitant  goeth  no  more  out, 
where  want  is  not  feared,  and  where  the 
weary  findeth  rest. 

During  two  months  of  that  time  Rose 
gave  up  going  to  the  pits,  and  confined  her- 
self to  her  mother's  bedside.  It  may  be 
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asked  how  she  was  able  to  do  this,  when 
they  had  nothing  but  her  wages  to  support 
them?  It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  Rose  had  saved  up  some  money  before 
she  took  her  mother  and  brother  out  of  the 
workhouse ;  that  money  she  had  put  in  a 
savings'-bank,  and  had  only  spent  what  she 
earned  ever  since,  so  that  she  had  now  both 
principal  and  interest  to  receive ;  and  this 
kept  them  during  the  mother's  illness,  and 
enabled  Rose  to  provide  her  with  many  little 
comforts.  The  overseer's  mother,  too,  was 
very  kind  to  her ;  and  the  poor  widow  often 
raised  up  her  hands  and  blessed  the  Lord, 
who  had  encompassed  her  with  mercies, 
made  all  her  bed  in  her  sickness,  and  soothed 
her  dying  hours  with  all  the  consolations 
which  divine  love  and  tender  human  friends 
could  bestow. 

Many  were  the  shifts  and  exertions  made 
by  Rose,  during  that  period,  to  make  her 
little  hoard  hold  out,  and  to  conceal  from 
her  mother  her  cares,  her  watchings,  and 
her  own  failing  strength  and  health.  Yet 
after  all  her  labours,  all  her  struggles,  all  her 
anxieties  to  support  her  poor  mother,  and 
provide  for  her  wants  to  the  last,  no  one  can 
tell  the  anguish  of  Rose's  heart  when  she 
saw  her  mother  die — no  one  but  a  daughter 
who  is  motherless.  Oh  I  there  is  something 
unutterably  painful  in  those  words,  "  I  have 
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no  mother!"  If  any  one  who  reads  this 
history  has  had  to  use  them,  they  can  feel 
what  Hose  then  felt. 

And  she,  for  nine  long  years,  had  lived 
and  laboured  for  that  mother  ;  in  every  hope 
she  felt,  in  every  fear  she  knew,  that  mother's 
ease  or  comfort  had  had  a  share.  And  now 
she  was  gone,  Rose  was  motherless  and 
alone !  When  she  awoke  in  the  morning 
there  was  no  voice  to  greet  her,  no  sound  to 
which  she  could  listen,  no  motive  to  arise 
and  go  forth  to  her  work  and  her  labour 
until  the  evening:  there  was  a  dull  aching 
pain  at  her  heart,  which  told  her  she  had  no 
longer  a  mother  for  whom  to  labour,  over 
whom  to  watch.  Then  Rose  was  cast  down 
again,  and  in  the  lowness  of  her  spirit  she 
was  tempted  to  question  the  goodness  of 
God.  t(  Why  is  it  that  all  I  love  are  taken 
from  me  ?  I  have  worked  hard  ;  I  have  done 
all  I  could  to  perform  my  duty  ;  but  I  am 
punished,  while  others,  who  live  at  ease, 
appear  to  be  well  offl"  Rose  would  think 
thus ;  but  then  she  forgot  that  the  Psalmist 
thought  the  same  thing,  and  tried  to  know 
the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
and  at  last  discovered  that  it  was  only  really 
well  with  those  who  feared  the  Lord. 

Rose's  mother  was  buried;  and  Rose  sat 
alone  and  silent  within  her  house.  She  no 
longer  desired  to  go  to  work  in  the  mines, 
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she  felt  she  had  no  one  left  to  work  for  now 
— no  one  in  the  whole  world  who  cared  for 
her. 

A  shadow  darkened  the  threshold,  and  a 
kindly  voice  spoke  beside  her,  but  Rose's 
face  was  hidden  in  her  hands ;  when  she 
looked  up  it  was  pale  and  very  sad,  her  eyes 
were  heavy  with  sorrow. 

"  Well,  Rose,"  said  the  overseer  of  the 
mines,  "  I  came  up  to  see  how  you  get  on. 
You  will  be  coming  to  work  again  now,  I 
suppose." 

"  No,  sir,"  Rose  replied,  "  I  am  not  so 
strong  as  I  was,  and  I  can  be  of  no  use  to 
any  one  now." 

The  overseer  on  hearing  these  words 
looked  at  her  earnestly,  as  if  thinking  of 
something. 

"  Ah  !  my  girl,"  he  then  said,  "do  you 
recollect  that  1  told  you  strength  would  not 
last  for  ever?" 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Rose  with  a  sigh,  for  she 
felt  the  words  were  true ;  but  then  looking 
up  with  a  brighter  countenance,  she  added, 
"  And  if  you  please,  sir,  do  you  recollect  my 
answer?" 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  he  replied  with  earnest- 
ness, "  and  I  never  shall  forget  it, — you  said 
that  it  would  last  as  long  as  God  pleased, 
and  that  the  duties  of  to-day  were  more 
important  than  those  of  to-morrow.  I  have 
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often  thought  of  those  words,  Rose,  and  more 
especially  since  they  have  come  so  true." 

"  So  true?"  said  Rose  in  surprise. 

"  Certainly :  did  not  your  strength  last 
just  as  long  as  your  mother  required  it,  and 
was  not  that  as  long  as  God  pleased  ?  and  if 
you  had  ceased  working  then  as  I  advised 
you,  instead  of  acting  on  your  father's  say- 
ing about  present  duty,  you  could  not  have 
made  your  mother  as  comfortable  and  easy 
as  you  did,  in  her  last  days.  Keep  up  your 
faith  and  trust,  Rose,  for  you  see  they  have 
not  been  in  vain." 

Rose  was  much  surprised  to  hear  the 
overseer  speak  in  this  manner,  for  he  had 
not  been  considered  what  is  called  a  religious 
man,  though  he  bore  a  high  moral  character. 

"  I  have  been  very  wrong,  sir,"  she  replied; 
"it  is  easy  to  speak,  but  hard  to  practise. 
I  have  been  thinking  why  God  should  take 
away  so  much  from  me ;  but  I  have  not 
thought  of  all  his  mercy:  I  now  see  He 
hath  done  all  things  well." 

The  overseer  found  out  that  Rose  wished 
to  change  her  manner  of  life,  and  to  take  a 
servant's  place  in  a  family ;  and  as  he  knew 
one  at  a  few  miles  distance  who  wanted  an 
under-nurse,  he  said  he  would  give  her  a 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  gentleman. 

Rose  went  to  this  house,  and  offered  her- 
self for  the  place :  the  lady  was  much  pleased 
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with  her  sweet  and  modest  expression  of 
face;  her  plain,  neat  dress,  which  indeed  was 
a  mourning  one  given  her  by  the  overseer's 
mother;  and  the  simple  manner  in  which 
she  expressed  her  belief  that  she  could,  by 
attending  to  the  instructions  she  received, 
fulfil  the  duties  required  of  her. 

The  gentleman  wras  equally  satisfied,  but 
when  all  was  nearly  settled,  they  asked  if 
she  had  lived  in  the  overseer's  family.  She 
answered,  No.  Then  how  had  he  been  able 
to  give  her  such  a  good  character  for  modest 
conduct,  steadiness,  honesty,  industry,  and 
kindness  of  disposition?  Kose  blushed,  partly 
at  hearing  this  high  character  of  herself^ 
partly  because  she  saw  that  the  overseer  had 
not  mentioned  her  being  a  colliery  girl. 
She  felt  at  that  moment  that  this  fact  would 
probably  lose  her  the  place,  but  she  said — 

"  I  have  never  lived  in  a  family  ma'am, 
— I  have  always  worked  in  the  coal  pits." 

"A  colliery  girl!"  cried  the  gentleman, 
looking  at  his  wife  in  surprise.  "What 
could  induce  Mr.  Wilson  to  recommend  such 
a  person  to  be  about  children ! " 

"  It  was  very  strange  of  him,"  she  replied; 
but  added,  regarding  Kose  with  some  regret 
— "  I  am  sorry  for  it : — what  a  pity  that 
such  a  nice  looking  girl  should  choose  such 
a  sad  way  of  life  as  that!" 

Sometimes  the  rich  do  not  understand 
D  3 
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the  feelings  of  those  whom  they  speak  of 
or  to,  as  if  they  were  persons  of  a  totally 
different  nature  from  themselves.  They  do 
not  always  understand  the  circumstances  of 
the  poor,  the  difficulties  that  beset  them, 
and  the  impossibility  of  their  being  in 
general  able  to  choose  a  way  of  life  for 
themselves !  Perhaps  Rose  felt  that  this 
lady  and  her  husband  were  wrong  in  their 
remarks,  and  in  their  mode  of  judging ;  for, 
though  little  inclined  to  speak  of  herself,  she 
did  so  in  this  case,  and  explained  that  she 
had  not  chosen  herself  to  be  a  colliery  girl, 
but  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  do  her  duty 
in  that  state  of  life  in  which  she  had  been 
placed,  and  said  she  hoped,  that,  difficult  and 
dangerous  as  it  was,  many  a  poor  girl  had 
likewise  been  enabled  by  God's  grace  to 
lead  a  virtuous  and  religious  life,  whether 
she  laboured  in  a  factory,  or  a  coal  pit ;  she 
mentioned  also  something  of  her  good  father 
and  her  poor  mother,  of  her  reason  for 
continuing  her  toilsome  labours  so  long,  and 
for  resigning  them  now  that  she  had  no 
relatives  left  who  could  be  profited  by  them. 
She  spoke  with  such  honesty,  good  sense, 
modesty,  yet  just  estimation  of  herself  and 
her  own  conduct,  that  the  lady  and  gentle- 
man found  it  difficult  not  to  admire  her ;  but 
after  exchanging  a  few  words  between  them- 
selves the  latter  said  to  Rose, 
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"  I  am  very  eorry  for  the  trouble  you 
have  had  in  coming  here ;  but  you  may  tell 
Mr.  Wilson  that  we  could  not  think  of 
bringing  a  servant  about  our  children  who 
had  been  a  colliery  girl." 

Rose  curtsied,  and  went  away  with  a 
swelling  heart. 

She  was  both  tired  and  cast  down  when 
she  got  back  to  her  empty  and  silent  house ; 
and,  putting  off  her  bonnet,  she  sat  down, 
leaned  her  cheek  on  one  hand,  and  fell  into 
deep  thought.  Hitherto  her  way  had  been 
straightforward;  she  had  not  to  choose  for 
herself;  she  had  a  known  duty  to  perform, 
and  her  simple  endeavour  had  been  to  per- 
form it  to  the  utmost.  But  now  she  had  to 
act  for  herself  alone,  to  choose  for  herself, — 
there  was  no  one  to  be  served  or  pleased 
but  herself.  She  wished  to  know  if  a 
colliery  life  were  in  itself  so  bad  as  the 
persons  she  had  just  left  appeared  to  think ; 
the  providence  of  God  had  seemed  to  appoint 
it  to  her,  and  she  had  believed  that  the 
blessing  of  God  had  been  with  her,  and 
caused  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  others  to 
succeed:  but  now  she  found  herself  looked 
down  upon,  scorned,  her  most  menial  ser- 
vices rejected,  because  she  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  labours  which  had  proved  the 
means  of  so  much  usefulness.  There  ap- 
peared to  her  mind  to  be  a  mystery  in 
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the  providence  of  God,  which  she  had  not 
had  occasion  to  think  about  previously. 

"  I  see,"  said  Rose  to  herself,  "  that  I  can- 
not now  understand  why  all  these  things 
happen  to  me ;  but,  though  I  do  not  under- 
stand, I  can  still  trust,  for  it  is  said  that  'all 
things  shall  work  together  for  good  to  those 
who  love  God  ;J  that  is,  the  bad  and  the  good, 
what  goes  against  us,  and^what  acts  for  us, 
all  shall  work  together  for  our  good  if  we 
love  God." 

Just  then  the  overseer  walked  in ;  he  had 
heard  she  had  come  home,  and  he  came  to 
ask  whether  she  had  got  the  place. 

"  Well,  Rose,  what  are  you  thinking  of 
now?"  he  said  as  he  came  in. 

Rose  answered  him  truly — 

"  I  was  thinking,  sir,  that  it  is  written  in 
the  Bible  that  '  all  things  shall  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God.'  When 
things  go  against  us  it  is  pleasant  to  think 
that." 

"  Then  you  have  not  got  the  place  ?  "  said 
the  overseer  quickly. 

Rose  gave  him  the  message  she  brought. 

"  A  colliery  girl!"  murmured  the  over- 
seer ;  "  and  yet,  Rose,  I  have  seen  in  your 
conduct  and  character  what  would  exalt  the 
first  lady  in  the  land." 

Rose  coloured  deeply.  "  Ah ! "  she  thought, 
"men  judge  after  the  outward  appearance, 
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but  God  looketh  on  the  heart.  I  fear,  sir," 
she  added,  "you  may  judge  as  much  too 
favourably  of  me  as  the  others  judged  ill. 
But  it  is  a  great  comfort  when  the  heart 
can  look  up  to  God." 

The  overseer  sat  down,  and  looking  very 
grave,  spoke  as  follows ; 

"  Rose  Thornley,  it  is  now  nine  years  and 
a  half  since  you  and  your  little  brother  came 
down  to  work  in  our  pits.  I  was  then 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  you  were  a 
little  more  than  nine.  I  have  seen  you  grow 
up  to  be  a  woman  since  then,  and  I  have 
had  my  eye  upon  you  all  that  time.  You 
may  judge,  then,  whether  I  think  really 
favourably  of  you,  when  I  say  that  while 
others  would  not  take  you  to  be  a  servant, 
because  you  had  been  a  colliery  girl,  you  are 
the  only  woman  I  ever  knew  whom  I  would 
wish  to  be  my  wife." 

It  may  be  supposed  that  poor  Rose  was 
greatly  astonished,  more  especially  as  the 
overseer,  from  his  reserved  though  friendly 
manner,  had  never  given  her  the  least  reason 
to  imagine  that  such  a  thought  ever  entered 
his  mind ;  but  when  she  was  convinced  that 
he  was  in  earnest,  and  when  he  explained  to 
her  that  he  had  not  intended  to  marry  while 
his  aged  and  infirm  mother  lived,  and  would 
not  have  made  her  this  offer  if  she  had  not 
met  with  this  fresh  trial  and  disappointment, 
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Rose  wept  with  gratitude,  though  not  with 
joy.  Many  considerations  made  her  doubt 
whether  she  ought  to  accept  this  generous 
offer:  the  first  of  these  was  her  fear  that 
Wilson  was  not  like-minded  with  herself  as 
to  religion ;  the  second  was  an  idea  that  such 
a  marriage  would  be  displeasing  to  his 
mother.  With  a  hope  that  he  would  not  be 
hurt  or  offended,  Rose  ventured  to  state  the 
first,  and  for  his  answer  Wilson  drew  from 
his  pocket  a  piece  of  soiled  brown  paper,  and 
opening  it  took  out  a  small  book.  (( I  should 
have  given  you  this,  Rose,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
had  got  that  place,  and  we  were  going  to 
part.  It  was  in  your  father's  pocket  the  day 
he  met  his  death ;  by  accident  I  got  it,  and 
it  was  when  I  heard  you  and  poor  little 
Willy  talking  together  afterwards  that  I  had 
the  curiosity  to  read  this  book.  I  did  not 
believe  that  what  it  said  was  truth,  but  I  saw 
the  religion  it  taught  practised  by  you  ;  but 
it  was  only  lately,  when  I  have  frequently 
heard  you  and  your  mother  talking  together, 
as  she  lay  on  her  dying  bed,  when  I  saw  her 
peace  and  patience,  and  witnessed  your  faith 
and  trust,  that  I  became  convinced  of  my 
own  spiritual  want.  I  read  this  tract  again, 
and  it  caused  me  to  read  the  Bible.  I  am 
a  man  of  few  professions,  Rose,  as  I  believe 
you  know ;  but  I  trust  by  God's  grace 
henceforth  to  live  more  as  a  follower  of  Christ 
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ought  to  live,  for  I  believe  He  has  redeemed 
my  soul  from  destruction." 

Rose  wept  more  than  before.  She  wept 
now  from  gratitude  to  God,  from  joy  and 
thankfulness.  With  regard  to  his  mother, 
Wilson  told  her  that  he  had  no  doubt  she 
would  thankfully  receive  her  as  a  daughter: 
her  temper  was  not  good,  and  she  was  hard 
to  please;  he  had  been  afraid  of  bringing 
a  daughter-in-law  to  live  with  her;  but  the 
old  woman  had  seen  Hose  act  so  beautiful 
a  part  to  her  own  mother,  that  she  herself 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  her  son  that  he  would 
think  of  her  for  a  wife.  The  only  fear  that 
now  remained  on  the  girl's  mind  was  that 
she  was  not  good  enough  to  be  the  wife  of 
the  overseer,  who  had  always  been  greatly 
looked  up  to  by  the  work-people,  and  that 
they  and  the  neighbours  would  think  he 
lowered  himself  by  such  a  marriage  ;  but  to 
this  he  very  sensibly  replied,  that  as  long  as 
he  was  satisfied  himself  he  thought  other 
persons  should  be  so  too.  "  If  I  were  to  ally 
myself  to  some  great  and  wicked  family," 
he  said,  "  I  think  I  should  be  more  lowered 
than  by  choosing  from  one,  which,  though 
poor,  is  not  disgraced  by  any  ill  conduct,  the 
members  of  which  have  been  honest,  virtuous, 
and  pious." 

Rose  then  begged  of  him  to  take  some 
further  time  to  consider  of  this  matter;  it 
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was  a  great  surprise  to  her,  and  she  too,  she 
said,  must  think  over  it,  and  ask  the  direction 
and  blessing  of  God. 

"  Do  so,  Rose,"  said  Wilson,  "  and  remem- 
ber the  words  you  said  when  I  came  in  here, 
6  All  things  shall  work  together  for  good ;' 
so  now  perhaps  you  may  find  that  it  was  for 
good  you  were  disappointed  in  getting  that 
place  to-day." 

That'  evening  Rose  was  tired  in  mind  and 
body ;  she  went  to  bed  early,  but  she  was  so 
full  of  thought  that  sleep  would  not  come. 
The  'more  she  thought  over  the  overseer's 
conduct  to  herself  the  more  she  felt  bound  to 
esteem  and  respect  him.  She  compared  it 
with  that  of  others ;  she  saw  he  was  above 
being  influenced  by  the  groundless  preju- 
dices they  entertained  ;  and  she  concluded 
by  feeling  that,  if  she  were  satisfied  that  such 
a  marriage  would  not  be  for  his  injury,  she 
should  look  upon  it  as  a  great  mercy  from 
God  to  herself. 

It  was  a  stormy  night;  winter  appeared 
to  have  come  back  in  the  month  of  March : 
the  snow  fell,  and  the  wind  howled  mourn- 
fully round  her  solitary  cot.  In  the  gusts 
of  the  storm  Rose  thought  she  heard  the 
voice  of  a  child,  as  if  in  distress ;  she  rose, 
and  listened  at  the  window,  and  being  con- 
vinced that  some  poor  child  was  beneath, 
she  went  down  the  stairs  and  opened  her 
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door.  A  pitiable  sight  was  there :  a  poor 
travelling  woman,  apparently  exhausted  by 
fatigue,  and  with  battling  against  the  storm 
while  carrying  the  child,  had  fallen  across 


the  door- way,  and  the  child,  a  girl  of  per- 
haps five  years  old,  was  vainly  endeavouring 
to  raise  her,  and  crying  bitterly.  Rose  then 
found  that  all  her  strength  had  not  yet  de- 
serted her.  She  lifted  the  poor  woman,  and 
drew  her  within  the  house ;  the  little  girl 
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followed,  and  the  door  was  shut  against  the 
storm  without.  Rose  kindled  the  fire,  and 
by  her  efforts  the  woman  soon  recovered. 
She  then  brought  her  up  the  stairs,  and  put 
both  her  and  the  child  into  her  bed — the  very 
bed  in  which  her  mother  died.  The  child 
fell  asleep ;  but,  as  her  strength  returned, 
the  mother  grew  more  restless  and  agitated. 
She  flung  her  arms  about,  and  turned  away 
her  face,  often  murmuring, — "It  is  little 
Rose. — I  told  her  I  could  do  something  better 
than  work  like  her."  Then  she  would  start, 
and  say,  "  It  is  my  mother's  bed — I  helped 
to  kill  her." 

Rose  trembled  to  hear  this,  and  at  last  she 
drew  near  and  said,  "Who  are  you? — Tell 
me — Oh !  tell  me — are  you  my  sister  Ellen?" 

And  the  wasted,  miserable  woman  an- 
swered, "  I  am  Ellen : — turn  me  out  of 
your  doors  if  you  will,  but  have  pity  on  my 
innocent  child !" 

Rose  fell  on  her  neck  and  cried,  "  Ellen, 
Ellen,  my  poor  lost  sister!— Oh,  welcome  ! 
welcome !" 

Ellen  sat  up  in  the  bed,  and  she  looked  at 
Rose,  and  said,  "You  speak  so  now,  Rose; 
but  when  you  know  all  you  will  turn  me  out 
of  doors." 

"Never!"  said  Rose  firmly;  "you  are 
still  my  sister !  My  dying  father  told  me  to 
try  to  do  you  good." 
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Ellen  then  told  her  story  :  it  was  a  shame- 
ful one  for  her  to  tell — a  painful  one  for  Rose 
to  hear:  it  was  one  beginning  in  idleness 
and  folly,  going  on  to  error,  then  to  sin,  to 
shame,  to  misery  and  ruin.  When  it  was 
ended,  Ellen  said, — 

"  I  came  here,  Rose,  when  I  was  left  in 
the  world  with  my  poor  child  to  starve  or 
beg,  because  I  thought  my  mother  was  still 
alive,  and  she  was  always  kind  and  good  to 
me;  it  was  only  when  I  got  within  a  few 
miles  of  this  that  I  heard  all  were  gone  but 
you.  I  knew  I  had  no  right  to  your  help, 
for  I  remembered  how  I  had  left  you ;  but 
still  I  thought  you  might  take  my  poor  child, 
and  make  her  a  better  girl  than  her  mother 
could  do." 

Rose  sat  for  some  time  silent ;  her  ears 
were  pained ;  her  heart  was  sick  at  what  she 
had  heard.  At  last  she  answered, — 

"  I  will  take  you  too,  sister;  we  will  try 
together  to  teach  your  child  to  live  as  God 
would  have  her  to  live.  You  will  owe  me 
nothing  ;  for  this  is  only  the  last  part  of  my 
duty  as  regards  my  family.  I  told  my  father 
I  would  try  to  do  you  good,  and  now  I  have 
found  you  I  must  fulfil  my  promise." 

Ellen  did  not  speak;  she  thought  over 
these  words.  Poor  woman  !  she  was  quite 
incapable  of  comprehending  a  mind  and  heart 
like  her  sister's — so  generous,  so  self-denying, 
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so  unlike  what  is  generally  termed  world- 
liness.  She  thought  over  what  Rose  had  said, 
and,  as  the  selfish  always  suspect  self-interest 
in  others,  as  the  low-minded  never  believe  in 
pure  and  noble  motives,  she  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  her  indulgent  mother,  or  anxious 
father,  had  made  some  provision  for  her 
which  had  been  committed  to  her  sister's 
charge,  and  that  Rose  now  felt  bound  in 
conscience  to  acquit  herself  of  a  debt.  She 
said  nothing  further,  however,  but,  complain- 
ing of  great  fatigue,  lay  down  and  fell  asleep, 
never  reflecting  that  poor  Rose  was  still 
sitting  up,  and  convinced  that  she  never 
could  have  made  all  the  money  that  kept 
her  mother  and  brothers,  by  her  own  labour, 
but  had  been  left  it  for  their  use  by  their 
father. 

Rose  sat  by  herself  all  the  rest  of  that 
night :  her  heart  was  heavy  ;  strange  and  sad 
were  her  reflections ;  she  could  not  lie  down 
beside  her  sister  and  sleep  as  she  did ;  the 
Scripture  says,  "the  wicked  have  no  bands 
in  their  death,"  and  it  is,  indeed,  strange, 
how  soon  a  conscience  that  is  accustomed  to 
sin,  becomes  hardened  and  indifferent  to  it. 
The  nature  of  Rose  Thornley's  reflections 
may  be  gathered  from  what  she  said  to  the 
overseer  the  following  morning.  At  an 
early  hour  he  came  to  the  house  to  tell  her, 
with  great  joy,  of  his  mother's  cheerful  assent 
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to  his  marriage  with  the  miner's  daughter, 
the  poor  colliery  girl,  who  had  been  refused 
the  situation  of  a  servant ! 

Rose  heard  this  with  thankfulness,  but  with 
a  gravity  that  almost  amounted  to  sadness. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Hose  ?  "  said  Wilson, 
"you  are  not  glad; — Ah!  I  see  how  it  is, 
you  do  not  care  for  me." 

A  tear,  in  spite  of  her  efforts,  rolled  down 
the  girl's  cheek. 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Wilson,"  she  said,  "I  do 
care  very  much  for  you,  more  than  you 
think,  than  any  one  can  ever  know ;  I  am 
thankful  to  you,  and  to  your  good  mother, 
too ;  but—" 

"But  what,  Rose?" 

"  I  cannot,  must  not  be  your  wife,  Mr. 
Wilson,"  said  Rose,  rising  up  very  quickly ; 
"  so  if  you  please,  let  us  not  say  any  more 
about  it." 

Rose  was  going  away,  intending  to  go  up 
to  her  sister,  but  she  looked  back,  and  saw 
Wilson  standing  as  if  quite  stupified  by  her 
conduct,  and  appearing  to  be  much  hurt  and 
grieved.  Then  she  turned  and  asked  him  to 
forgive  her,  and  said  she  wrould  explain  the 
cause  of  this  conduct. 

And  so,  as  quietly  as  she  could,  Rose  re- 
minded the  overseer  how  he  had  said,  he  did 
not  think  he  should  be  lowered  by  allying 
himself  with  a  poor,  but  an  honest,  a  virtuous, 
E  3 
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and  religious  family  ;  a  family  which  had 
known  no  disgrace,  but  had  been  esteemed 
and  respected. 

"  Now,  sir,"  said  she,  "  this  was  once  our 
case,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  I  must  tell  you 
the  truth,  and  leave  you  as  free  as  you  were 
before  you  spoke  to  me/' 

She  then  briefly  related  the  substance  of 
Ellen's  sad  and  sinful  history. 

Wilson  was  very  much  grieved,  but  Rose's 
behaviour  to  himself  in  this  matter  made  him 
admire  and  like  her  the  more.  After  some 
consideration,  he  said,  "  My  dear  Rose,  I  do 
not  see  why  your  unfortunate  sister's  faults 
should  separate  us.  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do ;  I  can  get  her  sent  out  to  Australia  as  a 
free  emigrant,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  let  any  one  here  know  any  thing 
about  her." 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Wilson,  with  my 
whole  heart,  for  your  goodness  towards  me," 
Rose  replied;  "but  I  must  not  send  my 
sister  away  :  where  she  goes  I  must  go,  for 
I  dare  not  leave  her  to  pursue  her  own  fatal 
course  again.  God  has  sent  her  to  me,  just 
when  I  was  saying  there  was  no  one  I  could 
be  of  use  to.  I  promised  my  dying  father 
that  I  would  try  to  do  her  good ;  and  I  must 
keep  my  word." 

"  And  you  will  give  me  up,  Rose  ?  " 

"  Better  to  give  you  up,  sir,"  said  Rose, 
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"  than  to  leave  my  sister's  soul  to  perish,  and 
to  break  a  promise  made  to  a  dying  father." 

"  Would  you  wish  to  keep  your  sister  to 
live  with  you  if  you  were  my  wife  ?  "  said 
Wilson  somewhat  reproachfully. 

"  Oh,  no,  no!  "  cried  Rose;  "never  will 
I  be  your  wife  until  my  duty  to  poor  Ellen 
is  performed — never  would  I  bring  disgrace 
or  confusion  into  your  house." 

More  conversation  followed  than  shall  be 
here  set  down ;  the  result  of  all  was,  that 
Wilson  was  convinced  of  the  excellence  of 
the  motives  by  which  Rose  Thornley  was 
actuated ;  and,  as  he  could  not  persuade  her 
to  act  otherwise,  he  himself  assisted  in  her 
removal  to  a  town  at  some  distance,  where 
she  was  offered  work.  She  went  there  with 
Ellen  and  the  child ;  and  the  house  of  the 
miner's  family  was  left  empty. 

Rose  now  resumed  her  work  for  the 
support  of  others.  The  child  she  sent  to 
school ;  but  the  mother  was  still  as  idle,  as 
vain,  as  tawdry  and  untidy,  as  she  had  ever 
been.  Rose  soon  found,  with  bitter  pain, 
that  even  her  efforts  for  the  good  of  the  child 
were  of  little  use.  When  the  mother  had 
been  a  child,  she  had  not  learned  the  value 
of  time ;  she  knew  not  how  to  teach  it  to  her 
child;  she  could  threaten  her,  indeed,  with 
the  idea  of  death,  but  she  could  not  train 
her  to  live  so  as  to  enjoy  this  life  as  God 
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meant  us  to  enjoy  it,  to  do  all  things  so  as 
to  have  peace  at  the  last ;  and  to  try  to  live 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Ellen 
still  continued  idle,  impatient,  rude,  and 
fretful,  little  mindful  of  her  sister's  comforts, 
but  very  anxious  about  her  own.  Still  Rose, 
even  against  hope,  believed  in  hope ;  she  re- 
membered how  her  poor  mother  on  her  dying 
bed  had  prayed  for  each  of  her  children,  and 
spoken  of  her  first-born  particularly,  saying 
she  still  hoped  she  would  turn  from  the  error 
of  her  ways,  and  find  that  even  for  her  a 
mansion  was  prepared  within  her  heavenly 
Father's  house. 

It  is  true  this  good  girl  had  much  to 
struggle  against,  and  much  to  try  her  faith 
and  patience ;  it  is  hard  to  witness  idleness, 
vanity,  and  selfishness  in  others,  while  we 
are  labouring  to  do  them  good,  and  denying 
ourselves  rest  and  indulgence.  Rose's  temper 
was  often  severely  tried,  and  sometimes  it 
did  give  way  ;  but  such  failures  were  always 
followed  by  repentance,  and  instead  of  de- 
fending herself  as  indeed  she  justly  might 
have  done,  she  would  point  out  her  fault  to 
her  more  erring  sister,  own  that  she  ought 
not  to  have  given  way  to  anger,  and  tell  her 
how  grieved  she  was  to  know  she  had  failed 
to  imitate  the  gentleness  and  patience  of  her 
Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  wonderful  that  Ellen 
was  not  won  by  such  an  example  ;  the  con- 
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sciousness  of  sin,  however,  had  embittered 
her  heart ;  she  even  wished  to  believe  that 
others  were  secretly  as  bad  as  herself;  and 
at  times  she  would  say  that  Rose  made  a 
parade  of  her  goodness,  but  that  the  Publican 
was  justified  rather  than  the  Pharisee.  It 
was  very  painful  to  Rose,  to  hear  Scripture 
quoted  only  to  be  perverted.  Ellen  knew 
something  of  the  Bible  from  having  used  it 
as  a  lesson-book  in  her  childhood ;  but  she 
had  never  read  it  with  an  enlightened  mind 
and  sanctified  heart ;  and  when  she  quoted 
its  words,  it  was  generally  to  pervert  them  in 
some  manner  either  to  the  support  of  what 
she  wished  to  believe,  or  even  to  the  defence 
of  her  own  misconduct.  To  see  her,  indeed, 
practising  the  part  of  the  penitent  Publican, 
to  hear  her  cry,  "  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me  a 
sinner/' — was  the  desire  of  her  sister's  soul, 
her  anxious  and  unceasing  prayer.  But 
when  two  years  had  passed  away,  without  any 
satisfactory  result  of  her  efforts,  Rose  became 
almost  weary  of  well-doing.  She  would 
sometimes  reflect  that  many  persons  would 
even  blame  her  for  the  part  she  was  acting 
towards  her  guilty  and  fallen  sister ;  that  they 
would  say  she  should  have  cast  her  off,  and 
disowned  her  for  ever  ;  that  they  might  even 
charge  her  with  encouraging  sin.  But  when 
these  thoughts  occurred,  Rose  would  ask  her- 
self which  she  would  most  like  to  do, — to  send 
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her  sister  away  to  a  distance,  to  marry  the 
overseer  and  live  at  ease  for  the  rest  of  her 
days;  or  to  lead  the  life  she  now  did,  watching 
over  the  unfortunate  Ellen,  endeavouring  to 
raise  and  restore  her,  working  for  the  support 
of  one  who  was  unable,  or  perhaps  unwilling 
to  -gain  her  own  bread  in  honesty,  and  seek- 
ing to  draw  her  by  the  cords  of  love,  the 
bands  of  a  man,  in  penitence  and  humble 
faith  to  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  who  turned 
not  aside  from  the  sinful  but  repentant 
Magdalen  ?  She  knew  that  to  her  own 
natural  heart  the  first  would  be  the  easier 
and  the  pleasanter.  Then  she  would  say, 
"  This  work  my  heavenly  Father  may  have 
given  me  to  do.  He  will  give  me  grace  and 
patience  to  go  on  with  it. — She  is  the  last 
of  my  family  left  alive ;  I  must  not  leave 
her  to  pursue  a  downward  course/' 

Now  while  these  two  years  were  passing 
away  in  this  unpleasant  manner  with  poor  Rose 
Thornley,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  Rose  of  the  Mines  "  was  quite  forgotten  in 
the  place  she  had  left.  The  overseer,  for 
one,  had  not  forgotten  her ;  and  one  day  he 
rather  suddenly  determined  to  go  over  to  the 
town  where  she  resided,  and  see  how  she 
was  getting  on,  and  whether  she  was  still 
resolved  on  devoting  herself  to  her  unhappy 
sister.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house  where 
the  sisters  lodged,  he  found  Rose  was  out  at 
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work,  but  Ellen  was  sitting  at  the  fire, 
knitting  a  fancy  trimming  for  her  child's 
dress.  Wilson  could  never  have  believed  it 
was  pretty  Ellen  Thornley  he  saw  there.  It 
is  indeed  truly  said,  that  in  keeping  the  com- 
mandments of  God  there  is  great  reward ;  for 
even  our  present  temporal  good,  happiness, 
and  peace,  consist  in  keeping  them.  This 
truth  might  be  observed  in  seeing  the  great 
difference  in  the  appearance  of  Ellen  and 
Rose.  Within  the  last  two  years,  a  shade  of 
anxiety  and  care  had  undoubtedly  come  on 
Rose's  face ;  for  the  constant  irritation  her 
sister  caused,  and  the  many  troubles  she  had 
to  encounter,  must  naturally  have  made 
some  impression  on  the  countenance,  which 
usually  reflects,  as  a  mirror,  the  state  of  the 
mind ;  but  her  eyes  were  calm  and  sweet, 
her  brow  wras  not  irritated,  and  notwith- 
standing her  life  of  trial  from  childhood,  she 
was  far  less  haggard,  worn,  and  weary  in 
aspect  than  was  her  sister  after  her  course  of 
sinful  indulgence.  Ellen  had  now  the  aspect 
of  a  person  far  gone  in  consumption;  her 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  stare  from  the  sunken 
sockets  with  unnatural  light;  her  thin  cheeks, 
at  times,  were  flushed  with  a  feverish  colour ; 
and  though  Ellen's  features  were  far  hand- 
somer than  those  of  her  sister,  Rose  was 
quite  lovely  in  comparison,  for  her  ornament 
was  "  that  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,"  her 
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"adornment  that  which  becometh  women 
professing  godliness,  even  good  works." 

The  overseer  was  much  surprised  at  the 
great  change  which  years  had  made  in  pretty 
Ellen  Thornley.  She  had  totally  forgotten 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  as  a  stranger.  Wil- 
son soon  perceived  that  she  was  ignorant  of 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Rose,  and 
of  the  great  sacrifice  her  sister  had  made  for 
her  sake.  He  was  more  than  ever  astonished 
at  the  goodness  of  Rose :  instead  of  making 
any  virtue  of  this  sacrifice,  she  had  even 
concealed  it  from  the  person  for  whom  it 
was  made ;  she  had  borne  with  Ellen's  sus- 
picions and  haughty  behaviour ;  she  had 
suffered  her  to  receive  all  she  did  for  her  as  a 
right.  Wilson  remembered  that  the  wise  man 
said,  "  Let  another  praise  thee,  and  not  thy- 
self,"— and  he  was  not  sorry  that  Rose's  ab- 
sence left  him  full  opportunity  for  praising 
her,  by  simply  talking  over  all  that  had 
passed,  relating  Rose's  conduct  during  the 
long  years  that  Ellen  had  spent  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  and  her  rejection  of  his  offer 
on  her  unhappy  sister's  account. 

With  surprise  and  shame  Ellen  heard 
these  things;  but,  as  the  overseer  ended 
with  an  expression  of  deep  regret  for  his 
own  loss,  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
then,  suddenly  rising  from  her  seat,  rushed 
from  the  room. 
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When  Rose  came  in  from  work  she  found 
the  overseer  of  the  mines  sitting  alone  in 
their  room :  at  first  she  was  very  happy  to  see 
him,  so  happy  that  tears  of  joy  came  to  her 
eyes ;  but  when  she  reflected  a  little  she  be- 
came rather  sorry  ;  for  she  feared  she  might 
not  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation  if  he 
were  to  urge  her  now  to  accept  his  offer, 
and  exchange  her  present  painful  life  for  a 
happier  one.  Before  speaking  to  him  she 
felt  a  necessity  to  pour  out  her  heart  in 
prayer,  and  ask  strength  from  Heaven  to 
meet  this  trial  and  resist  it.  Saying  she 
would  quickly  return  to  get  him  tea,  she 
hastened  to  the  closet,  where  she,  her  sister, 
and  the  child,  all  slept  together;  but,  on 
entering  it,  she  found  Ellen  fallen  on  her 
face  on  the  bed  in  an  agony  of  grief  and 
remorse.  When  Rose  lifted  her  up  and 
tried  to  soothe  her,  she  fell  on  her  knees 
before  her,  and  thus  poured  forth  all  the 
hidden  misery  of  her  heart. 

She  told  her  that  from  the  time  she  fell 
into  known  and  open  sin,  she  had  tried  to 
believe  what  the  fool  did,  who  "  said  in  his 
heart,  There  is  no  God  ; "  or  if,  from  the  im- 
pressions of  her  childhood,  she  could  not  do  so, 
she  would  at  least  persuade  herself  that  God 
never  meant  us  to  act  otherwise  than  the 
nature  He  had  given  to  us  dictated,  and  that 
it  was  hypocrisy  alone  to  pretend  to  be 
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better  than  others ;  she  acknowledged  that 
what  made  her  temper  so  irritable,  and  led 
her  with  apparent  malice  to  ascribe  her 
sister's  good  conduct  to  unworthy  motives, 
or  else  to  try  to  make  little  of  it,  or  take 
from  its  merit,  was,  because  she  wished  not 
to  be  unsettled  in  her  own  persuasion,  and 
not  to  believe  that  she  incurred  the  condem- 
nation of  God,  by  rejecting  that  Gospel, 
the  truth  and  reality  of  which  was  shown 
by  the  good  fruits  it  produced  in  the  lives 
of  those  who  believed  its  doctrines  and 
followed  its  precepts.  She  had  wilfully  tried 
to  misinterpret  Rose's  actions,  because  she 
did  not  wish  to  believe  her  words.  But  the 
story  she  had  heard  from  the  overseer  proved 
to  her  the  reality  of  the  faith  she  professed. 
"  Must  she  not  indeed  know  the  value  of  my 
sinful  soul,"  she  cried  to  herself,  "  when  she 
can  thus  sacrifice  her  earthly  happiness  in  the 
hope  of  saving  it  ?  " 

These  words  she  now  repeated  as  she  wept 
before  Rose.  And  in  emotion,  which  from 
all  that  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  can 
well  imagine,  Rose  drew  the  now  self-con- 
demned penitent  to  her  heart,  and  answered, 
"  Dearest  sister,  my  sacrifice  appears  great 
to  you ; — Oh !  what  is  it  when  compared  to 
the  Saviour's  ?  My  sacrifice  cannot  save  you ; 
his  can.  My  sacrifice,  when  I  feared  it  was 
made  in  vain,  sometimes  caused  me  pain. 
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Oh  !  Ellen,  let  not  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  be 
in  vain  for  you  ! " 

But  Ellen's  soul  was  then  filled  only  with 
remorse  and  fear.  She  long  remained  in  a 
most  troubled  and  miserable  state  of  mind. 
The  overseer  returned  next  day  to  the  mines, 
finding  it  quite  useless,  and  indeed  feeling  it 
would  not  be  right,  to  attempt  to  withdraw 
Rose  Thornley  at  that  time  from  the  work 
she  had  undertaken. 

In  consequence  of  the  distress  of  her  mind, 
working  on  a  debilitated  frame,  Ellen  fell 
ill ;  and  for  some  time  her  life  was  in  danger. 
During  that  time  a  favourable  change  took 
place  in  her  spiritual  state  ;  she  was  led  to 
hope  that  her  sins,  which  were  many,  would 
be  forgiven ;  the  tender  love  of  the  Saviour 
of  sinners  won  her  unbelieving  heart ;  like 
Mary,  she  could  have  washed  the  feet  of 
Jesus  with  her  tears;  but  all  she  and  her  now 
rejoicing  sister  could  do  was  to  pray  that  her 
life  might  be  spared  upon  earth,  so  that  she 
might  be  permitted  to  prove  the  reality  of 
her  conversion  by  living  more  to  His  service 
who  had  died  for  her. 

This  prayer  was  heard ;  Ellen  recovered. 
As  soon  as  she  had  gained  strength,  she 
came  one  day  to  Rose,  and  said,  "  My  sister, 
we  must  now  part.  I  am  now  strong  in 
body,  and  I  trust  stronger  in  mind.  With 
the  help  of  God,  I  intend  to  lead  a  new  life. 
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I  have  got  a  situation  where  I  must  work 
hard,  which  it  is  now  my  desire  to  do.  I  wish 
to  spend  the  remainder  of  my  days  in  honest 
industry,  to  mortify  my  corrupt  nature,  and 
seek  to  walk  humbly  with  my  God.  Will 
you,  dear  Rose,  take  my  child  ;  teach  her  to 
be  a  better  girl  than  I  ever  was ;  try  to 
make  her  like  yourself — bring  her  up  in  the 
fear  and  love  of  God,  and  teach  her  to  live 
for  the  good  of  her  fellow-creatures  ?  " 

Rose  strongly  resisted  her  sister's  plan; 
but  Ellen  had  fully  decided  upon  it  before  ac- 
quainting her  with  her  resolve.  Rose  yielded 
to  it  finally  ;  being  convinced  that  Ellen  was 
right,  and  that  it  was  her  duty  to  commence 
the  new  line  of  life  she  had  marked  out  for 
herself. 

She  knew  that  even  in  this  life  suffering 
follows  sin  ;  she  felt  that  the  penitent  whose 
sins  were  forgiven  through  the  blessed  atone- 
ment of  the  Saviour,  would  willingly  accept 
of  suffering  here  on  earth,  if  she  might 
employ  the  little  remnant  of  a  formerly  mis- 
spent life  in  endeavouring,  in  humble  faith 
and  love,  to  be  made  meet  by  the  grace  of 
God  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  that  she 
would  shrink  from  spending  it  in  ease  and 
self-indulgence,  and  while  she  could  look  for 
no  mercy,  or  no  reward,  on  account  of 
anything  she  did  or  suffered,  would  feel 
happier  in  making  the  only  restitution  in 
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her  power  for  the  misuse  of  the  time  that  was 
past. 

Rose  took  her  sister's  child  into  her  care, 
as  a  poor  thing  left  to  her  charity.  The  first 
evening  they  were  alone  together,  when  the 
penitent  mother  had  left  them,  as  one  un- 
worthy as  well  as  incapable  of  training  up 
that  child  in  the  way  she  should  go,  Rose 
folded  the  little  one  to  her  heart,  and  said  in 
tears,  "  God  has  still  left  me  a  duty  to  per- 
form, and  while  God  gives  me  grace  to  find 
pleasure  in  duty,  surely  I  shall  be  happy, 
though  some  may  think  I  have  put  happi- 
ness away  from  me." 

Yes ;  the  unselfish  heart  can  know  a  happi- 
ness no  other  can  know.  True,  in  this  world, 
unselfishness  is  often  unrecompensed ;  its 
sacrifices  are  not  always  understood  by  the 
worldly-minded  and  self-interested;  so  that 
wisdom  and  Christian  precept  warn  us  to 
do  good,  not  hoping  to  receive  again. 

Yet,  even  if  disappointed,  the  unselfish 
heart  has  its  recompense  in  itself,  and  no 
earthly  happiness  can  excel  that  which,  when 
we  question  ourselves  concerning  the  nature 
of  our  lives  and  actions,  is  derived  from 
having  the  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God. 

Ellen  lived  for  a  few  years  as  a  humble, 
penitent,  and  hard-working  woman,  esteeming 
it  a  privilege  she  was  unworthy  to  enjoy  if 
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any  means  of  being  useful  to  the  poor,  the 
sorrowful,  the  sick  or  sinful  was  afforded  to 
her.  No  one  ever  heard  a  complaint  from 
her,  no  one  ever  heard  a  religious  profession. 
She  never  visited  her  sister's  house,  but 
Rose  and  her  child  were  with  her  in  her  last 
illness,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see  her  die 
in  humble  faith  and  hope,  with  a  contrite, 
yet  a  believing  heart,  trusting  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  precious  blood  which  cleanseth  from 
all  sin,  and  looking  for  the  mercy  of  God 
through  faith  in  Christ  Jesus.  Her  child, 
taught  by  Rose,  grew  up  to  be  a  good,  duti- 
ful, and  industrious  girl. 

Here  we  may  close  this  simple  history  of 
a  life  of  unselfishness,  only  adding,  that 
"  The  Rose  of  the  Mines  "  continued  to  a 
good  old  age  to  be  respected  and  beloved  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  her  toilsome  child- 
hood and  devoted  youth  had  been  spent. 

There  she  returned  when  her  circum- 
stances permitted,  for  there  lay  the  scene  of 
happy  memories.  Nothing  is  sweeter  to 
age  than  the  early  recollections  of  a  life 
well  spent.  Rose,  indeed,  was  not  then  the 
blooming,  fresh,  and  vigorous  young  being 
who  used  to  be  called  the  Rose  of  the 
Mines,  but  her  face  still  conveyed  the 
promise  of  a  heart  that  could  feel  for — a 
hand  that  would  try  to  help,  all  those  who 
were  any  way  afflicted  or  distressed  in  mind, 
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body,  or  estate  ;  still  expressed  the  mind  of 
one  who  could  act  on  the  precept  of  the 
Apostle,  and  rejoice  with  those  who  did 
rejoice,  while  ready  to  weep  with  those  who 
were  called  to  weep. 

In  the  vicinity  of  her  childhood's  home 
Eose  lived  peacefully  and  died  happily. 

"The  memory  of  the  just  is  blessed," 
saith  the  Scripture,  and  is  not  her  humble 
name  enrolled  among  that  number  ?  "  The 
memory  of  the  just  shall  flourish  when  he 
sleeps  in  dust,"  and  perhaps  some  young 
people  in  as  humble  a  station  of  life  as  that 
which  Rose  Thornley  filled,  in  reading  this 
simple  story  may  be  reminded  of  the  lines 
made  on  the  namesake  flower  of  the  Miner's 
Daughter. 

"  Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast, 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field,  — 
When  it.s  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colours  are  lost, 

Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  will  it  yield  ! 

"  So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men,    - 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose  ; 

Yet  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain  ; 
Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  it  goes. 

"  Then  I'll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  or  my  beauty, 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade  ; 
But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty ; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I'm  dead." 


THE    END. 
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